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»i«.  tinrcoi-ws  i'etitioxkks. 

A   RECORD  FROM   THE  EXECUTIVE   CHAMBER. 

It  was  the  custom  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  during 
the  latter  years  of  the  rebellion,  to  hear  peti- 
tions, at  certain  hours  of  the  day,  from  all 
who  chose  to  present  them  to  him — the  for- 
mality of  an  introduction  from  some  member 
of  Congress  being  the  condition  on  which 
they  entered  the  Executive  Chamber. 

The  writer  of  this  record  pleaded  for  the 
discharge  from  military  service  of  a  brother 
who  had  entered  the  army  at  fifteen  years  of 
age.  The  petition  was  granted,  and  the 
President  kindly  asked  if  he  could  do  any 
more  for  her.  She  asked  if  she  might  be 
present  at  some  of  these  public  interviews, 
and  write  notes  of  them  for  publication. 
He  answered  that  she  could  do  so. 

Of  many  iiundred  petitions  she  has  selected 
a  few  only,  and  has  endeavored  to  present  a 
faithful  record  of  what  she  actually  saw  and 
heard  on  the  occasion  described.* 

All  day  long  President  Lincoln  had  re- 
ceived petitions,  and  still  they  came.  Ho 
could  hear  the  murmur  of  voices  in  the  outer 
rooms,  as  they  were  anxious  to  be  admitted, 
yet  he  must  rest  for  a  few  moments. 

"  Tad,  my  dear  son,  goto  your  mother,  you 
must  be  tired  here." 

"  No,  no,  papa;  1  don't  want  to  go  now — 
I  want  to  stay  and  see  the  people."  And  he 
forced  his  hands  down  deep  into  his  pockets, 
threw  himself  on  the  tloor  under  a  writing- 
desk  which  stood  i  ear  his  father,  and  seating 
his  head  on  a  cushion,  continued  !  "  Ain't 
you  tired  of  folks,  pa?" 

The  little  bell  which  the  President  sound- 
ed— a  signal  for  the  doors  to  he  opened — re- 
mained unrung — and  he  sat  with  his  hands 
clasped  together  and  his  head  drooping  for- 
ward . 

His  little  son  moved  softly  from  the  room, 
returning  in  a  few  moments  with  a  sad  faced 
woman,  who  had  an  infant  in  her  arms.  The 
President  motioned  her  to  a  chair,  and  she 
modestly  stated  that  she  had  come  from  a 
town  in  the  far  West  to  plead  for  the  life  of 
her  husband,  who  was  sentenced  to  die  in  six 
weeks  for  desertion. 

"  He  ran  away  from  his  regiment,  then  ?" 

"  No  sir,  but  they  think  he  did." 

The  President  frowned  and  shook  bis  head 
rapidly  from  side  to  side. 

"  Of  course,  madam,  you  think  that  he  did 
not." 


Oh,   sir  !    oh 


and  she  began  to  cry 


aloud,  the  baby  joining  the  chorus 

Tho  President  seemed  much  annoyed,  but, 
turning  to  her,  kindly  said  : 

,"  if  von  can  prove  to  :ue  that  your  husband 
did  not  run  away  from  nor  desert  his  regi- 
ment, I  will  have  him  pardoned.  Will  you 
go  on  with  your  story,  and  stop  your 
crying?" 

"How  kind  you  are,  sir!" 

A  faint  smile  played  upon  the  President's 
face,  as  he  answered,  "  Please  go  on  with 
your    story." 

She  told  him  she  was  dangerously  6iek, 
and  her  husband,  hearing  it  from  a  comrade, 
went  home,  about  three  mileB  from  the  camp. 
The  next  day  he  was  seized  as  a  deserter  and 
dragged  away.  As  soon  as  she  could  walk  a 
little  she  had  gone  to  the  officers  to  plead  for 
him,  but  they  would  not  listen  to  her.  She 
was  sick  after  that  long  walk,  and  as  soon  as 
ehe  could  get  up  again  she  had  started  for 
Washington. 

"  It  was  a  long  and  tiresome  journey,"  he 
said  sympathetically. 

"  Yes,  sir  ;  but  eomeway,  I  felt,  if  I  could 
only  see  you  and  tell  you,  that  you  would  be- 
lieve my  story.  I  have  no  letters  to  speak 
for  me,  only  this  one,"  moving  her  hand 
towards  her  pocket. 

The  President  shook  his  head.  He  was 
twisting   a   piece   of   paper   over   and    over 


through  his  fingers.  Liftiog  his  eyes  sudden- 
ly to  his  face,  he  asked  : 

"  Who  is  that  letter  from?" 

"It  is  from  a  kind  minister  ;  I  asked  him 
to  write  it.  He  said  you  did  not  know  him, 
and  would  in  all  probability  not  read  the  let- 
ter ;  yet,  if  it  would  be  any  comfort  to  me, 
he  would  write  it." 

"  Let  mc  see    it." 

As  he  bent  forward  to  take  the  letter  the 
infant  seized  his  hand.  The  President  patted 
the  little  hands  and  face,  and  then  leaned  to- 
ward the  light  to  read. 

How  anxiously  the  woman  watched  him  ! 
But  his  countenance  gave  no  indication  of 
his  thoughts.  He  folded  the  letter  carefully  ; 
slowly  he  handed  it  back  again,  saying : 

"  1  am  satisfied  with  it.  I  believe  your 
story.     I  shall  pardon  your  husband." 

The  baby  looked  up  steadily  at  him  ;  the 
woman  rose,  as, she  exclaimed  : 

"Oh,  Mr.  President,  horv  can  I  thank 
you?" 

"  Take  this  note  to  the  War  department, 
and  they  will  give  you  a  paper  of  release  for 
yonr  husband  from  the  charge  of  desertion. 
It  will  make  your  journey  home  more  com- 
fortable.    Good  night!" 

"  God  bless  you  !"  she  answered,  and  was 
gone. 

The  President  struck  the  little  bell,  and  a 
tall  usher  opened  wide  the  door,  until  tho 
room  was  filled.  Somo  of  these  petitioners 
were  insolent  beyond  human  endurance , 
some  were  silly  tu  excess  ;  some  were  ludi- 
crous in  their  pompousness,  displaying  piles 
of  letters  of  introduction,  which  the  President 
would  not  look  at.  They  would,  however, 
persist  it  their  efforts  to  make  him  look  at 
such  letters  from  such  persons. 

The  President  soon  became  exasperated, 
as  he  listened  to  one  and  another,  in  vain 
he  shook  his  head  and  stamccd  his  feet ;  and 
brought  his  hands  violently  down  on  the 
table,  telling  them  that  he  would  not  and 
could  not  listen  to  such  petitions.  They, 
with  an  assurance  never  to  he  imagined, 
would  still  go  on. 

Men  with  defiant  faces,  men  whining  and 
pleading,  and  forward  women  grasped  his 
arm  to  arrest  his  attention.  His  patience 
with  such  rudeness  was  wonderful.  If  he 
expressed  contempt  for  affection,  he  also  did 
not  forget  to  respect  modesty  and  real  sorrow 
when  he  met  it. 

Again  the  little  bell  was  rung,  and  again 
the  room  was  filled.  Those  who  had  just 
gone  out  muttered  their  dislike  for  the  good 
man  who  listened  from  early  morning  until 
late  at  night  to  people  of  every  grade. 

Often  the  President  was  grave  to  sadness. 
For  hours  in  succession  he  presented  no 
anger,  no  mirth.  Petition  after  petition 
was  presented  in  rapid  succession.  It  was 
the  same  story  of  sorrow — of  fathers,  bro- 
thers, and  husbands  in  prison,  each  pleading 
for  theirs  to  be  the  first  released  in  the  ex- 
change of  prisoners.  Some  had  dear  ones 
dying  in  camp,  beyond  the  lines  ;  they  were 
begging  to  go  to  them.  Hundreds  had  made 
the  same  request. 

"  Oh,     let    us    go    to     them  — only   let    us 

go!" 

There  were  bands  of  poor,  oppressed  sew- 
ing-women stating  their  wrongs,  Peace  Com- 
missioners and  Southern  refugees. 

Many  times  tho  President  started  to  go  to 
his  private  room  ;  but  sad  faces  pressing  up 
the  stairway  stopped  him  as  ho  was  crossing 
the  hall  and  lie  went  back  again. 

"  Do,  kind  President,  grant  my  request!" 

The  woman's  voice  was  very  plaintive, 
and  large  tears  were  falling,  but  ehe  made 
no  sound  of  crying. 

"  No,  no,  1  caDnot.  i  cannot,  good  wo- 
man—I cannot  !  I  might  grant  such  re- 
quests a  thousand  a  day.  1  can't  turn  the 
government  inside  out  and  upside  over.  I 
*Tlie  authority  oi  theee  "  Dotes"  !s  vouohedibrfcy  I 
Uie  wrltor,  whose  goodfuith  is  wel!  indorsed.  I 


stern  duty  as  1  soe  it.  Nobody  wants  their 
friends  drafted— nobody  wants  them  taken  as 
deserters.  He  should  not  have  been  absent 
i°  lopg  i  he  should  not  have  taken  urma-liim-. 
self  the  appearance  of  a  deserter.  How  do  I 
know — how  does  anybody  know — how  does 
the  War  department  know — that  he  did  not 
intend  to  stay  upon  the  boat  where  the  sol- 
diers found  him  ?  How  does  anybody  know 
that  he  didn't  think  about  his  furlough  be- 
ing ended?  Didn't  think!  That  was  his 
business  to  think.  I  am  sorry.  Everybody 
ought  to  be  sorry  for  those  who  do  wrong. 
When  he  knew  the  laws  why  did  he  break 
them  ?  When  he  knew  the  penalty  why  did 
he  bring  it  upon  himself?  you  plead  for 
him,  and  tell  me  how  upright  he  is.  That's 
all  very  well.  It  ia  easy  for  us  to  estimate 
tho  goodness  of  those  we  love.  You  are  his 
neighbor.  It  is  very  kind  in  you  to  come  so 
far  and  plead  so  strongly— I  can't — 1  can't  do 
anything  for  you!" 

"  Please,  President  Lincoln  !" 
"  No,. no  !  no,  no  !  1  can't — I  won't — I 
won't !"  and  he  sprang  to  his  feet,  but  in  an 
instant  resumed  his  former  position  in  his 
chair,  and  leaned  forward  to  snap  tho  little 
bell. 

"Oh!  oh!" 

It  was  a  sound  of  intense  grief,  disappoint- 
ment and  surprise,  all  mingled  together ; 
coming  up  so  from  the  heart  as  this  peculiar 
sound  did,  it  arreeted  the  hand  upon  the  bell, 
lifted  the  eyes  that  were  growing  cold  and 
stern  to  the  pleading  face  of  the  woman  be- 
fore him.  She  had  left  her  chair,  and  stood 
so  near  that  her  clothes  brushed  against  him. 
Heavy  were  the  lines  upon  her  face — lines  of 
care  and  sorrow  ;  earnest  were  the  tear- 
dimmed  eyes. 

"  Do,  kind  sir,  consider  my  case  a  moment 
more — oh,  President  Lincoln  !  Remember, 
you  were  poor  once — and — and — " 

"  Had  no  friends,  do  you  mean?"  he  in- 
terrupted, almost  scornfully. 

"  No — oh,  no — had  a  few  friends — tried 
and  true  friends,  who  would  never  forsake 
you.  Only  one  of  them  I  know — one,  who  is 
alike  a  friend  to  you  and  to  me.  For  his 
sake — for  our  dear  Lord's  sake — grant  my 
petition  !" 

There  was  a  striking  solemnity  in  her 
whole  attitude  ;  and  the  President  turned 
very  pale,  his  eyes  misty,  sad  and  then 
sadder,  as  he  repeated,  slowly  and  rev- 
erently ; 

"  For  our  dear  Lord's  sake  !" 

"  Here  are  three  hundred  dollars  ;  it  wau 
made  up  by  his  neighbors.  Couldn't  you 
save  him  from  an  ignominious  death,  which 
he  does  not  deserve  ? — no,  he  does  Hot  de- 
serve!" 

"Take  back  the  money!"  cried  the 
President,  throwing  away  from  him  her  ex- 
tended hand.  "Take  it  back  '  I  do  not 
want  it  !" 

Only  an  instant  his  hand  and  voice  were 
raised,  and  then  he  resumed,  kindly  : 

"  I  6hall  not  .have  your  momvy,  good  wo- 
man ;  the  War  Department  will  not  have  it. 
Take  it  back  where  it  came  from,  and  you 
shall  take  back  his  release.  Your  petition 
shall  be  wholly  granted." 

"  Oh,  President  Lincoln  !  I  believe  you  are 
a  Christian.  I  will  pray  for  you  every  day 
with  my  whole  heart." 

"  I  have  need  of  your  prayers:;  I  have 
need  of  all  the  prayers  that  can  be  ottered 
for  me." 

"  Oh,  Mr  Lincoln^  that  is  the  Christian 
spirit — that  is  faith,  in  Jesus!  Oh,  let  me 
hear  you  say  that  you  believe  in  hint?" 

"  1  do,"  was  his  solemn  answer.  "  1  be- 
lieve in  my  Savior." 

And  when  3he  arose  to  depart,  the  Presi- 
dent also  rose  and  opened  the  door  for  her 
and  led  her  through  the  outer  room  and 
across  the  hall  to  tho  head  of  the  staircase, 
and  shaking  hands,  said  "  good  by,"  to  re- 
ceive more  and  still  more  petitioners. 


LINCOLN    REFUSES   PARDON 

TO  A  SLAVE-STEALER 

Hon.  John   B.   Alley,  of  Linn,   Massa- 
chusetts,   was    made    the    bearer    to    th« 
President  of  a  petition  for  pardon,  by  a 
person  confined  in  the  Newburyport  jail 
for  being  engaged  in  the  slave  trade.    He 
had    beer,    sentenced    to    five    years'    im- 
prisonment,  and   the   payment   of  a   fine 
of   one   thousand    dollars.      The    petition 
was  accompanied  by  a  letter  to  Mr.  Al- 
ley, in  which  the  prisoner  acknowledged 
his    guilt    and    the    justice    of    his    sen- 
tence.    He   was   very  penitent — at   least 
on  paper — and   had     received     the     full 
measure  of  his  punishment,  so  far  as  it 
related  to  the  term  of  his  imprisonment, 
but  he  was  still  held  because  he  could  not 
pay  his  fine.     Mr.  Alley  read  the  letter 
to  the  Pxesident,  who  was  much  moved 
by  its  pathetic  appeals;  and  when  he  had 
himself   read   the    petition   he   looked   up 
and    said:    "My    friend,    that    is    a    very 
touching    appeal    to    our    feelings.      You 
know  my  weakness  is  to  be,  if  possible, 
too  easily  moved  by  appeals  for  mercy, 
and  if  this  man  were  guilty  of  the  foulest 
murder  that  the  arm  of  man  could  per- 
petrate 1  might  forgive  him  on  such  an 
appeal;    but   the   man   who   could   go    to 
Africa,  and  rob  her  of  her  children,  and 
sell  them  into  interminable  bondage,  with 
no    other    motive    than    that    which    is 
furnished    by    dollars    and    cents,    is    so 
much    worse    than    the    most    depraved 
murderer,  that  he  can  never  receive  par- 
don at  my   hands.     No!     he   may  rot  in 
jail  befo.e  he  shall  have  liberty  by  any 
act  of  mine."  A  sudden  crime,  committed 
under  st/ong  temptation,  was  venial   in 
his  eyes,  on  evidence  of  repentance;  but 
the  calculating,  mercenary  crime  of  man- 
stealing    and    man-selling,    with    all    the 
cruelties    that   are    essential    accompani-  A 

ments  to  the  business,  could  win  from 
him,  as  an  officer  of  the  people,  no  par- 
don. 


Lincoln  and  the  Lad 

While  officially  resident  in  "Washington 
during  the  Civil  War,  I  once  had  occasion 
to  call  upon  President  Lincoln  with  the  late 
Senator  Henry  Wilson,  upon  an  errand  of  a 
public  nature  in  which  we  were  mutually 
interested,  writes  ex-Governor  Rice  in  his 
memorial  volume.  We  were  obliged  to  wait 
some  time  in  the  anteroom  before  we  could 
be  received,  and  when  at  length  the  door 
was  opened  to  us,  a  small  lad,  perhaps  ten 
or  twelve  yeare  old,  who  had  been  waiting 
for  admission  several  days  without  success 
slipped  in  between  us  and  approached  the 
President  in  advance.  The  latter  gave  the 
Senator  and  myself  a  cordial  but  brief  salu- 
tation, and  turning  immediately  to  the  lad, 
said,  "And  who  is  the  little  boy?"  The  boy 
soon  told  his  story,  which  was  in  substance 
that  he  had  come  to  Washington  seeking 
employment  as  a  page  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  he  wished  the  President 
to  give  him  such  an  appointment. 

To  this  the  President  replied  that  such 
appointments  were  not  at  his  disposal,  and 
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that  application  must  be  made  to  the  door- 
keeper of  the  House  at  the  Capitol.  "But, 
sir,"  said  the  lad,  still  undaunted,  "I  am 
a  good  boy,  and  have  a  letter  from  my 
mother,  and  one  from  the  supervisors  of 
my  town,  and  one  from  my  Sunday  school 
teacher,  and  they  all  told  me  that  I  could 
earn  enough  in  one  session  of  Congress  to 
keep  my  mother  and  the  rest  of  us  comfort- 
able all  the  remainder  of  the  year."  The 
President  took  the  lad's  papers  and  ran  his 
eye  over  them  with  that  penetrating  and 
absorbent  look  so  familiar  to  all  who  knew 
him,  and  then  took  his  pen  and  wrote  upon 
the  back  of  one  of  them:  "If  Captain  Good- 
now  can  give  a  place  to  this  good  little  boy, 
I  shall  be  gratified,"  and  signed  it  "A. 
Lincoln." 

The  boy's  face  became  radiant  with  hope, 
and  he  walked  out  of  the  room  with  a  step 
as  light  as  though  all  the  angels  were  whis- 
pering their  congratulations. 

Only  after  the  lad  had  gone  did  the  Presi- 
dent seem  to  realize  that  a  Senator  and  an- 
other person  had  been  some  time  waiting  to 
see  him. 

Think  for  a  moment  of  the  President  of  a 
great  nation  engaged  in  one  of  the  most  ter- 
rible wars  ever  waged  among  men,  able  so 
far  to  forget  all  as  to  give  himself  up  for 
the  time  being  to  the  errand  of  a  little  boy 
who  had  braved  an  interview  uninvited, 
and  of  whom  he  knew  nothing  but  that  he 
had  a  story  to  tell  of  his  widowed  mother 
and  of  his  ambition  to  serve  her! — [Ex- 
change. 


This    is    the    day    fur    valen- 
tines ; 
I  bought  and  si'iiL  out  si x  ur 

more, 
On(   to  our  cook,  she's  awful 
cross  ; 
?,    The   rest   all    weni    to   Ruth, 
next  door. 

—  I  Irene  Benson. 


W'^rTST? 


President  Lincoln 

President  Lincoln,  one  morning,  found 
that  a  robin's  nest,  containing  three  little 
robins,  had  been  knocked  off  an  evergreen 
tree  near  the  White  House  by  a  careless 
cab-driver.     Kneeling  on   the   ground    and 


.3a  "'<•'   l^ff ,  ^    ^ 


T  b.  Bancroft  tells  in  McClure  s 
Magazine  for  February  of  how  President 
Lincoln  devoted  two  or  three  hours  sev- 
elaVllmes  a  week  to  hearing  P^«o»e™ 
of  all  kinds.     Describing  one  incident,  he 

Sa-!s  I  came  up  to  the   railing  in   front 
of  the  president,  he  pas  reading  a  papor.j 
that  had  just  been  presented   to  him  by 
a    man    who    sat    in    the    chair    opposite 
him  and  who  seemed,  by  his  restlessness 
and   unsteady   eyes,    to   be   of   a   nervous 
disposition,    or    under    great    excitement. 
"Mr  - Uncoln,    stlH    holding    the    pape% 
up   and  without  movement   of   any   kind, 
paused  and,   raising  his   eyes,   looked  for 
a  long  time  at  this  man's  face  and  seemed 
to   be    looking  down   into    his   very    soul. 
1  Then     resuming    his    reading    for    a    few 
moments,   he  again   paused   and   cast   the 
same  piercing  look  upon  his  visitor. 

"Suddenly,  without  warning,  he  dropped 
the  paper  and  stretching  out  his  long 
arm  he  pointed  his  finger  directly  in  tJn*. 
face  of  his  vls-a-vis  and  said,  'What's 
the   matter   with    you?' 

"The  man  stammered  and  finally  re- 
plied, 'Nothing.' 

"•Yes,    there    is,'    said    Lincoln,      'iou 
can't  look  me  in  the  face!    You  have  not 
looked  me  in  the  face  since  you  sat  there! 
Even  now  you  are  looking  out  that  win- 
dow  and   cannot   look   me   in    the   eye!' 
"Then,  flinging  the  paper  in   the  man's. 
!  lap    he    cried,    'Take    it    back!    There    K 
I  something  wrong  about  this!    I  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it!'-and  the  discom- 
1  fited   individual   retired." 


CONCENTRATES. 
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A  Lincoln  Story    \ 


Of  all  the  stories    told    concerning 
Lincoln,  1  wonder  if  any  better  shows  J 
his  great-heartedness  and  magnanimity 
than  one  vhich  has  been  carried  along 
from  war  days. 

Incidentally,  it  sums  up  his  estimate 
of  women's  services  in  the  camps  and 
hospitals  during  that  trying  period. 

It  happened  that  a  young  colonel 
from  New  Hampshire  was  stricken  with 
fever  and  his  wife  hurried  down  to  the 
southern  camp,  hoping  to  nurse  him 
back  to  health.  It  was  a  long  fight,  but 
love  and  the  resistance  of  youth  were 
[the  victors  and  when  able  to  travel  he 
Pwas  ordered  to  the  convalescent  camps 
in  Washington. 

|  His  wife  started  the  journey  with 
Shim,  but  on  their  way  up  the  Potomac 
(their  steamer  was  run  down  and  the 
young  wife  was  drowned.  A  search 
Was  made  for  the  body,  but  it  was  not 
.found.  After  the  lapse  of  a  week,  tid- 
ings were  brought  to  the  husband  that 
the  body  had  been  washed  ashore  and 
had  been  buried  by  negroes. 

He  made  application  for  a  pass  per- 
(mjtting  him  to  obtain  the  body  and 
Wy  it  home  for  burial.  But  it 
panced  that  rules  were  particularly 
rigid  at  that  time,  and  the  secretary  of 
war  dismissed  the  plea  with  the  laconic, 
harsh  decree,  "The  dead  must  bury 
the  dead." 

The  husband  had  exhausted  every  in- 
fluential resource  in  the  effort  to  win 
over  Secretary  Stanton,   and  his  only 
hope  was  with  the  President.     It  was 
i  Saturday  and  the  President  had  gone 
to  the  Soldiers'  home,  that  for  a  brief 
period  he  might  forget  everything  that 
hinted  of  woe.    But  in  his  desperation, 
the  husband  followed  him  there. 
1    It  had  been  a  hard  week  with  the 
resident,  made  up  of  losses  and  gloom, 
e  was  weary  and  depressed,  resentful 
the  intrusion  upon    his    few    rest- 
aours,  plainly  irritated  and  disturbed, 
Unwilling  even  to  listen.     At  the  first 
autimatioii  of  the  etxand.  he  asked  why 


the  appeal  ha4  not  gone  to  tt    war  de-  , 

partment ;   it  toas  not  h|fl  ah  *ir.     The  ] 

husband  told 'hini  that  was    just   the - 

trouble— he  had  been  refused.       And 

then  the  President  poured  out  all  his 

irritation— why  should  he  be  so  worried 

to  death,  his  footsteps  dogged  wherever 

he  went  for  a  bit  of  privacy,  forced  to 

listen  to  every  piteous  tale?    He  must 

remember  it  was  war.  and  the  price  of 

war  was  suffering  for  all,  particularly 

for  a  soldier. 

Then  the  colonel  pleaded  in  behalf 
of  the  woman  who  had  left  her  home 
to  save  a  soldier  and  had  lost  her  life 
in  the  path  of  duty,  just  as  the  sol- 
died  did;  he  pleaded  in  behalf  of  her 
parents  and  the  little  ones  she  left. 
But,  with  patience  stretched  to  the 
breaking  point  and  every  bit  of  him 
desperately  overwrought,  the  President 
said  she  had  no  business  down  there; 
that  the  camp  was  no  place  for  wom- 
en an<  if  they  would  go,  they  must 
pay  the  price,  it  seemed  almost  brutal, 
but  he  told  the  disappointed  suppliant: 
"Your  wife  is  at  rest.  Be  thankful.  I 
wish  I  were." 

And  the  defeated,  crushed  soldier 
went   back   to   Washington. 


It  is  one  of  the  stories  >tamDed  as 

truk  one  of  the  many  that  we  like  to 
read  for  an  insight  into  the  tempers 
and  moods  of  the  great-hearted  Lin- 
coln. 

For  these  stories     make    us  under- 
stand why,  around  his  home  town,  they  , 
point  out  the  creek  where,  as  a  boy,  j 
he  fished  and  where  he  nearly  drown- 

led,  that  they  show    the    little    brick: 
house  where  he  used  to  stop  for  cookies 

'and  that  they  treasure  every  inch  of 

I  the  birthplace  faun. 

'  FRANCESCA. 
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But  the  morning  had  not  much  more 
than  dawned  when  there  came  a  sum- 
mons at  his  door,  and  upon  opening 
it,  there  stood  the.  welWremeinbered  . 
figure  of  his  commander-in-chief,  look- 
ing a  bit  more  tired,  a  bit  more  pale 
and  gaunt  than  the  day  before. 

And  it  was  then  that  the  exceeding 
bigheartedness  of  the  man  bubbled  up 
and  overflowed.     He  had  come  to  ask 
pardon   for   the   harshness   of   yester- 
day; it  seemed  so  different  to  him  in 
the  morning,  and  as  he  reviewed  his 
treatment  of  the     request  he  realized 
he  must  have  appeared  like  the  very 
gorilla  he  had  been  painted.    He  had 
not  slept  a  wink  and  had  come  to  make 
amends  and  to  grant  the  coveted  pass. 
When  the  colonel  thanked  him  for 
the  welcome  concession  and  told  him 
how  good  he  was,  the  President  said 
he  would  never  forgive  himself  if  he 
permitted  that  ugly  bit     of     work  to 
stand.    Then    he  went   on   to   talk   of 
the  wife,  of  her  nobility  and  devotion 
to  duty;  and,  remembering  how  he  had 
denounced  women  for  going  where  they 
did  net     belong     he     made     beautiful 
amends  by  adding  a  tribute  to     their 
woric  at  the  call  of  duty. 

It  is  too  long  a  story  to  carry  to  a 
finish,  how  he  arranged  unexpected  de- 
tails that  made  the  going  easier  and 
how  at  the  last  he  said,  "Try  to  forget 
last  night."  But  in  a  little  cemetery  iu 
New  Hampshire  there  is  a  grave  which 
lias  been  given  loving  care  through  all 
these  years,  thanks  to  the  big  heart  of 
a  maii  who  carried  war  burdens  and 
then  paused  to  help  lighten  the  hu- 
man sorrows  that  so  multiplied  in 
those  weary' days.  He  was  big  enough 
not  to  spare  hi. -.self  and  great  enough 
to  atone. 


i:EE 


AN  ANECDOTE  OF  LINCOLN. 

To  the  Editor  of  Tho  New  York  Times: 

Abraham  Lincoln  and  my  father,  Dan- 
iel W.  Voorhees,  were  well  acquainted 
In  earlier  life,  practicing  law  together. 
When  In  the  White  House  President 
Lincoln  and  my  father,  then,  as  I  re- 
call. In  the  lower  house  of  Congress, 
had  the  kindliest  and  friendliest  personal 
relations. 

It  was  during  the  troubled  and  heated 
experiences  of  that  day  that  a  woman 
came  to  Washington  to  see  father  in  a 
matter  vital  to  her  peace  of  mind,  and, 
as  I  have  heard  my  father  tell  the  story, 
I  have  thought  it  might  bo  interesting 
to  repeat  It  here.  Time  has  passed  a 
loving  brush  over  these  memories,  mel- 
lowing the  scenes  that  reflect  their  im- 
ages in  the  streams  of  immortality. 

As  a  Representative  in  Congress,  my 
father,  accompanied  by  the  woman,  who 
had  journeyed  from  Illinois  to  Washing- 
ton with  a  lawyer  friend,  went  to  the 
Executive  Mansion  and  was  ushered  Into 
Abraham  Lincoln's  presence,  then  hold- 
ing powers  of  life  and  death  unsurpassed 
by  any  ruler  of  that  or  any  day. 

Lincoln  was  In  a  good  humor.  With 
that  homely  sociability  that  marked  him 
on  all  occasions— rarely  otherwise — at 
this  time  he  turned  to  father.  A  smile 
lit  up  that  fathomless,  lurking  sadness 
of  face. 

"Well,  Voorhees?"  he  said,  genially. 

Father  Introduced  the  lady  and,  re- 
maining In  the  background,  let  her  tell 
her  story.  Her  own  father,  it  seems, 
was  an  Illinois  preacher  and  had  been 
caught  and  arrested  for  passing  quinine, 
In  accordance  with  the  Master's  injunc- 
tions mercifully  to  aid  the  suffering, 
through  the  lines  to  Confederate  sol- 
diers. He  was  to  be  shot.  The  daughter 
of  the  minister  mentioned  her  father's 
name.     Lincoln  looked  up  quickly. 

"What,"  he  asked,  "did  you  say  your 
father's  name  was?" 

"Bullock,"  said  the  daughter.  "My 
father's  name   is  Bullock. 

"Not  the  circuit-rider?"  Lincoln  ex- 
claimed. 

"Yes,"  said  the  woman. 

Lincoln's  animation  Increased.  "Why, 
I  know  him— knew  him  back  in  Illinois. 
"My  dear,"  he  said,  "you  Just  go  home. 
Bullock  !  Why,  there's  no  harm  in  old 
Bullock.  A  good  man.  Traitor!  Not 
much.  You  go  home,  child.  There'll  be 
no  shootin'   or  hangln'    here." 

JAMES  PAXTON  VOORHEES. 

Plainfield,  Ind.,  May  4,  1924. 


Lincoln  Turns  Down  a  Blockade  Runner 
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During  the  War  Between  the  States  six  of 
my  uncles  were  officers  in  the  Confederate 
Army  and  my  lather  was  a  blockade  run- 
ner. He  used  to  buy  up  thousands  of  bales 
of  cotton  and  on  his  fast  ships  slip  through 
the  Northern  blockade,  disposing  of  his  cot- 
ton in  Nassau,  Bermuda,  or  Havana.  On  oc- 
casion cargoes  would  go  through  to  Liver- 
pool. Cotton  for  which  my  father  had  paid 
25  cents  a  pound  would  bring  four  times 
that  amount  in  England.  The  profits  of  a 
successful  voyage  were  still  greater,  for  on 
the  return  voyage  he  brought  in  much- 
needed  supplies  for  the  Confederacy  and 
jewels  for  investors. 

In  course  of  time  the  Yankee  blockade 
became  more  efficient  and  my  father  found 
himself  with  from  five  to  ten  million  dollars 
tied  up  in  cotton  and  no  possible  opportunity 
of  running  it  through  the  Yankee  lines.  He 
had  friendly  contacts  with  businessmen  liv- 
ing in  New  York,  who  were  Southern  sym- 
pathizers. He  got  word  to  them  of  a  plan 
for  disposing  of  his  cotton.  This  was  based 
upon  the  co-operation  of  the  Northern 
forces,  which  necessitated  an  interview  with 
President  Lincoln. 

J-      J-      J- 

.  Arrangements  were  made  for  my  father 
to  pass  through  the  Southern  lines,  then 
through  the  Northern  forces  to  New  York. 
His  Northern  friends,  being  influential  busi- 
nessmen, had  found  it  easy  to  arrange  an 
interview  for  my  father  with  the  President. 
Telling  me  of  his  experience,  my  father 
said  he  was  shown  into  a  room  where  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  seated.  Mr.  Lincoln's  Secretary 
of  State,  Mr.  Seward,  was  also  present. 
Lincoln  said  to  him,  "Young  man,  what  is 
it  I  can  do  for  you?"  He  replied  that  he  was 
from  the  South  and  he  had  great  quanti- 
ties of  cotton  within  the  Confederate  lines   , 


which   he   was   unable   to   get   through   the 
blockade. 

Lincoln  smiled  and  said,  "What's  that  got 
to  do  with  us?" 

Father  replied,  "Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
proposition  to  make.  I  can  buy  many  million 
dollars'  worth  of  cotton  in  the  South  for  25 
cents  a  pound.  That  cotton  is  worth  a  dollar 
a  pound  in  England.  I  will  run  that  cotton 
out  and  let  your  forces  capture  it,  then  you 
can  sell  it  in  England  at  a  dollar  a  pound, 
pay  me  50  cents  a  pound  and  we  will  all 
make  some  money." 

>      >      > 

Lincoln  gazed  solemnly  at  him  for  a 
moment,  then  smiled,  and  said,  "Why,  young 
man,  if  we  did  a  thing  like  that  you  would 
own  us."  My  father  asked,  "What  do  you 
mean?" 

Lincoln  replied:  "Why,  if  we  made  any 
such  arrangement  with  you,  we  would  be 
blockading  for  our  own  interests,  then  if 
the  British  learned  of  it  they  would  break 
our  blockades  at  once."  My  father  replied, 
"I  hadn't  thought  of  that."' 

Secretary  Seward  spoke  up.  "Well,  young 
man,  we  will  just  put  you  under  arrest." 

Lincoln  raised  his  hand  and  said,  "No,  Mr. 
Secretary,  we  will  not  do  that.  This  young 
man  came  here  in  good  faith  and  we  shall 
give  him  safe  conduct  through  our  lines  to 
those  of  his  own." 

So  back  my  father  went  among  his  South- 
ern people  and  when  Atlanta  was  besieged 
and  the  Confederate  forces  were  withdrawn, 
his  own  people  set  fire  to  his  cotton  and  it 
all  went  up  in  smoke,  a  total  loss. 

This  story  has  never  been  published  be- 
fore. It  reveals  Lincoln's  kindness,  patience, 
and  tolerance,  as  well  as  his  quick  thinking. 
My  father  never  forgot  it. 

B.  Palmer  Lewi* 
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Presidential  Clemency  for  Civilians  Tried  by  Military  Commission 


Writers  on  Lincoln  spend  so  much  of  their  time  dispelling 
myths  that  cynicism  becomes  an  occupational  hazard.  It  is 
important  to  remember  that  many  of  Lincoln's  attributes 
which  have  taken  on  mythic  status  were  genuine.  "Honest 
Abe"  really  was  honest.  Lincoln  really  was  a  humorous  man  in 
a  rather  humorless  era.  He  was  also  a  forgiving  man  in  a  war- 
torn  period  in  which  hatred  was  the  national  norm. 

The  most  memorable  instances  of  President  Lincoln's  clem- 
ency involved  stays  of  soldiers'  executions.  He  was  so  famous 
for  such  acts  even  in  his  own  day  that  in  1863  Francis  DeHaes 
Janvier  published  a  poem,  "The  Sleeping  Sentinel,"  which  cele- 
brated the  President's  last-minute  carriage  ride,  pardon  in 
hand,  to  save  a  Vermont  soldier  boy  from  the  firing  squad.  Wil- 
liam Scott,  allegedly  sentenced  to  die  for  sleeping  while  on 
guard  duty,  was  the  near-victim  in  Janvier's  poem.  James  E. 
Murdoch,  a  renowned  elocutionist,  declaimed  the  poem  on 
numerous  occasions,  and  some  say  the  President  himself  was 
present  at  one  of  the  declamations.  "No  one,"  Harper's  Weekly 
stated,  "ever  heard  it  without  being  moved  to  tears." 

Historians  were  later  moved  not  to  tears  but  to  the  archives 


where  they  had  trouble  finding  documentary  proof  of  the  case. 
A  record  of  William  Scott's  case  reached  the  President's  office 
from  the  Judge  Advocate  General's  office  (the  file  is  not  now 
present  in  the  JAG  papers  in  the  National  Archives).  William 
E.  Barton,  who  wrote  history  in  the  iconoclastic  style  typical  of 
the  1920s,  chose  the  myth  of  the  sleeping  sentinel  as  one  of  the 
Lincoln  anecdotes  he  exposed  as  untrue  or  at  least  unproved. 

Lincoln's  reputation  for  acts  of  clemency  survived  Barton's 
assault,  as  well  it  should  have.  In  general,  however,  that  reputa- 
tion has  rested  less  on  definitive  statistics  than  on  numerous 
pieces  of  testimony  from  government  insiders  who  knew  of  the 
President's  kindheartedness.  Jonathan  T.  Dorris,  the  foremost 
modem  student  of  pardon  and  amnesty  in  Lincoln's  era,  did 
find  definitive  statistics  on  Presidential  pardons  in  civilian 
courts,  but  statistics  on  military  courts  have  proved  elusive. 

Military  statistics  do  exist,  however.  The  numerous  cases 
involving  soldiers  must  await  further  study  in  the  future,  but 
the  cases  involving  civilians  tried  by  military  commissions  pro- 
vide a  manageable  number  of  cases  for  analysis  here. 
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FIGURE  1.  St.  Louis  citizens  flocked  to  the  provost  marshal's  office  to  procure  passes  for  travel.  This  was  the  most 
widely  felt  burden  of  martial  law  in  Missouri. 
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From  1863  to  the  end  of  Lincoln's  administration,  the  Judge 
Advocate  General's  office  referred  210  cases  of  civilians  sen- 
tenced by  military  courts  to  the  President.  The  President  had 
the  power  to  pardon,  of  course,  and  these  cases  reached  his  desk 
because  of  appeals  from  the  accused,  pleas  from  influential 
relatives,  doubts  on  the  part  of  the  generals  who  reviewed  court 
martials,  or  questions  from  the  Judge  Advocate  General's 
office.  Moreover,  an  act  of  Congress  required  death  sentences 
resulting  from  military  trials  to  be  reviewed  by  the  President. 

Lincoln's  action  is  noted  in  only  184  of  the  cases.  The  chart 
below  shows  what  actions  he  recommended  in  these  cases. 

Lincoln's  Use  of  the  Pardoning  Power  in  Cases 
of  Civilians  Tried  by  Military  Commissions,  1863-1865 


Advice 

Approves 
Punishment 

Mitigates 
Punishment 

Increases 
Punishment 

On  recommendation  of 
JAG 

39 

33 

Despite  JAG 
recommendation 

5 

14 

On  general's 
recommendation 

14 

Despite  general's 
recommendation 

3 

2 

On  strong  JAG 
recommendation 

20 

3 

Despite  strong  JAG 
recommendation 

8 

No  recommendation 

23 

20 

The  last  column  stands  as  persuasive  testimony  to  Lincoln's 
charitable  instincts.  It  should  be  noted  also  that  Lincoln's 
approval  of  punishment  in  four  of  the  five  cases,  despite  the 
JAG  office's  recommendation  to  increase  the  punishment,  was 
in  essence  also  Lincoln's  refusal  to  increase  the  punishment  on 
these  same  cases. 
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FIGURE  3.  Joseph  Holt. 
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FIGURE  2.  Harper's  Weekly  was  still  celebrating  the  case 
of  the  pardoned  sentinel  as  late  as  February  26,  1870. 


In  the  fourteen  cases  in  which  Lincoln  mitigated  the  punish- 
ment on  the  recommendation  of  a  general,  he  was  doing  so 
despite  the  fact  that  the  JAG  did  not  endorse  the  general's 
recommendation.  Those  cases  in  which  both  a  general  and  the 
JAG's  office  recommended  mitigation  are  included  in  the  cate- 
gory "On  recommendation  of  JAG"  (6  of  the  33  cases).  In  other 
words,  Lincoln  was  always  looking  for  an  excuse  to  pardon 
crimes  and  lessen  punishments.  All  it  took  was  some  recom- 
mendation —  from  a  general  if  not  from  the  JAG  —  to  make 
Lincoln's  kindly  heart  respond.  In  only  four  cases  did  Lincoln's 
approval  of  the  court's  sentence  constitute  a  tougher  penalty 
than  the  JAG  (one  case)  or  the  generals  (three  cases)  thought 
proper. 

Most  often,  Lincoln  followed  the  recommendation  of  the  JAG 
(95  of  184  cases).  Judge  Advocate  General  Joseph  Holt  was  a 
tough  man  whose  roots  in  strife-torn  Kentucky  helped  him 
appreciate  that  rewarding  loyalty  and  punishing  disloyalty 
were  the  ways  to  keep  the  Union  whole.  Even  so,  his  office 
found  cause  to  pardon  or  to  soften  punishment  in  19.6%  of  the 
cases  referred  to  the  President.  Lincoln  almost  always  found  it 
easy  to  follow  those  suggestions. 

The  important  statistics  are  those  that  document  the  ease 
with  which  Lincoln  ignored  the  recommendations  of  the  JAG's 
office  for  carrying  out  the  punishments  the  military  commis- 
sions had  thought  proper.  He  defied  the  military  commissions 
in  12.9%  of  the  cases  that  came  to  him  (in  22.1%  of  the  cases  on 
which  the  JAG  chose  to  give  him  advice).  These  were  the 
actions  not  only  of  a  forgiving  and  kindly  man  but  also  of  a 
strong  and  independent  President  never  afraid  to  act  on  his 
own  judgment.  When  the  choice  was  left  entirely  to  the  Presi- 
dent, he  mitigated  punishments  more  than  50%  of  the  time. 

By  mentioning  loyalty  and  disloyalty  earlier,  this  article 
may  have  given  the  impression  that  these  cases  involved  what 
would  be  called  political  dissent  today.  One  might  thus  imagine 
that  in  the  cases  under  discussion  here  Lincoln's  choice  was 
easy  and  should  have  been  easier.  After  all,  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  would  eventually  rule  that  military  trials  of 
civilians  when  the  civilian  courts  were  operating  were  illegal. 
Moreover,  the  Supreme  Court  would  so  rule  in  a  case  in  which 
the  accused,  Lambdin  P.  Milligan,  had  taken  no  overt  action 
but  had  been  a  member  of  a  suspicious  group  and  had  spoken 
in  a  way  that  staunch  supporters  of  the  war  effort  usually  did 
not. 
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FIGURE  4.  Martial  law  was  meant  to  protect  Unionist 
refugees  like  these  as  well  as  to  punish  the  disloyal. 

Actually,  one  could  describe  most  of  these  cases  as  matters  of 
political  dissent  only  if  one  could  call  the  attempt  to  create  the 
Confederate  States  of  America  and  the  Civil  War  that  followed 
matters  of  political  dissent.  The  citizens  whose  cases  Lincoln 
adjudicated  came  overwhelmingly  from  the  border  area:  Mis- 
souri (41.5%  of  the  147  cases  identifiable  by  state),  Tennessee 
(25.9%),  Maryland  (6.8%),  Arkansas  (4.8%),  and  Virginia  (4.1%). 
Missouri  and  Tennessee  thus  accounted  for  two-thirds  of  the 
147  cases.  Both  states  were  the  scene  of  actual  military  opera- 
tions, and  Tennessee,  of  course,  had  seceded  and  was  a  part  of 
the  Union  only  to  the  degree  that  military  power  made  it  so. 
Since  Missouri  never  seceded,  disloyalty  was  a  problem  cir- 
cumscribed by  certain  traditional  constitutional  limits,  but 
martial  law  existed  there  as  well. 

The  generals  who  declared  martial  law  did  not  do  so  just  to 
make  it  easier  to  enforce  ideological  purity  on  the  local  inhabi- 
tants. The  following  are  the  crimes  for  which  the  cases  in  Mis- 
souri were  convicted  (individuals  were  often  accused  of  more 
than  one  crime;  61  individuals  were  responsible  for  these 
crimes): 

Aiding  and  abetting  enemy  1 

Arson  1 

Assault  with  intent  to  kill  2 

Attempted  robbery  1 

Disloyalty  2 

Encouraging  rebellion  1 

Grand  larceny  3 

Guerrilla  11 

Larceny  2 

Marauder  1 

Military  insurgent  2 

Murder  6 

Robbery  8 

Selling  government  property  1 

Spy  1 

Taking  up  arms  against  U.S.  1 

Violating  Act  of  17  July  1862  3 

Violating  Laws  and  Customs  of  War  21 

Violating  Military  Orders  1 

Violating  Oath  of  Allegiance  23 

Violating  Dept.  of  Missouri  Orders  1 

Violating  Parole  2 

Where  martial  law  is  declared,  the  military  supercedes  the 
civil  power.  Nevertheless,  in  Missouri  it  did  not  do  so  entirely, 
and  the  civil  courts  clearly  handled  many  cases  even  in  areas 


where  martial  law  was  in  effect.  William  E.  Parrish's  history  of 
Missouri  in  the  Civil  War  era  notes  that  martial  law  "by  no 
means  eliminated  civilian  courts  or  controls  but  relegated 
these  functions  to  military  supervision  when  demanded  by  the 
exigencies  of  war."  He  states  further  that: 
Political   prisoners  usually  had  a  fairly  prompt  hearing 
before  a  military  board,  which  resulted  in  their  being  released 
on  bond  or  banished,  depending  upon  the  severity  of  their 
case.  If  they  had  been  involved  in  serious  guerrilla  activity, 
they  could  be  sentenced  to  death  or  permanent  imprison- 
ment. In  the  latter  case,  they  were  usually  transferred  to  the 
new  federal  prison  at  Alton,  Illinois,  which  opened  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1862. 

Although  Confederate  forces  were  driven  out  of  Missouri 
after  the  Battle  of  Pea  Ridge,  March  7-8, 1862,  the  state  became 
the  scene  of  the  most  vicious  guerrilla  conflicts  of  the  Civil  War. 
William  C.  Quantrill,  Dr.  Charles  R.  "Doc"  Jennison,  and 
James  H.  "Jim"  Lane  gained  unenviable  reputations  for  ruth- 
less waging  of  the  sort  of  civil  war  that  is  not  fought  in  uniform. 
Those  guerrillas  and  others  less  famous  sowed  the  seeds  of 
bitter  animosity  which  carried  over  into  "feuding"  and  ban- 
ditry long  after  the  Civil  War  was  over.  Union  soldiers  and 
martial  law  did  what  they  could  to  stop  it.  The  names  of  many 
of  those  they  stopped  eventually  wound  up  on  President  Lin- 
coln's desk. 

To  judge  from  the  cases  on  which  Lincoln  acted,  one  can  say 
that  military  trials  of  civilians  were  exceedingly  rare  outside 
the  Confederate  and  Border  States.  Among  the  184  cases  in 
which  Lincoln  took  some  action,  no  more  than  12  involved 
Northerners  outside  the  District  of  Columbia  (which  was  offi- 
cially under  martial  law),  and  it  is  not  clear  that  all  of  these 
were  tried  in  the  Northern  states  of  which  the  accused  were 
citizens.  Military  trials  of  civilians  occurred  mainly  in  areas 
where  the  military  commission  was  the  only  form  of  justice  or 
where  it  was  as  likely  to  dispense  justice  as  the  local  civil  court 
was.  Even  then,  its  victims,  if  they  may  be  called  that,  some- 
times got  another  hearing  before  a  singularly  humane  and  for- 
giving President. 
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FIGURE  5.  A  Presidential  pardon. 
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A  Petition  Endorsed  by  Abraham  Lincoln 


*We  request  that  the  President  will  generously  and  cordially  do  all  that  he  can  to  secure 
the  promotion  of  a  Baltimorian  who  has  lost  an  arm  in  the  service/ 

54    Abraham  Lincoln  -  endorsed  3pg  manuscript  petition  to  him,  Sept.  12,  1864,  which  Is  also  signed  by  15  prominent  men  of 
Baltimore,  Md.,  promoting  Col.  Andrew  Dcnison,  who  lost  an  arm  at  the  Battle  of  Spotsylvania  on  May  8,  1864,  excerpts  as  follows: 

'His  Excellency,  the  President  of  the  United  States.  The  undersigned  citizens  of  Maryland  respectfully  suggest  to  your  Excellency 
the  promotion  of  Col.  Andrew  Denison  to  be  Brigadier  General  of  Volunteers.  Maryland  has  furnished  for  the  Army  of  the  Untied 
States  about  twenty  thousand  men  and  she  has  but  one  appointment  of  this  kind.  When  the  army  was  consolidated  previous  to 
the  advance  of  General  Grant  he  was  assigned  to  command  the  Maryland  Brigade,  which  he  held  at  the  Battles  of  the  Wilderness 
and  Spotsylvania,  he  is  the  first  man  who  had  led  in  action  a  Brigade  of  Marylanders.  In  the  battle  of  May  8th  he  was  wounded  by 
a  minaie  ball  in  the  right  arm  while  leading  his  brigade  on  foot  against  the  entrenchments  of  the  enemy,  both  his  horses  having 
been  shot  out  from  under  him,  etc.,'  and  signed  by  15  prominent  citizens  of  Baltimore.  Upon  reading  this,  Pres.  Lincoln  endorsed 
it  on  verso  'Submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  Sept.  12,  1864  -  A.  Lincoln.' 

Denison  was  brevetted  Brigadier  General  on  Aug.  19,  1864,  for  meritorious  conduct  in  the  Battles  of  the  Wilderness  and  Spotsylvania, 
thus  this  petition  to  Lincoln  by  the  citizens  of  Maryland  worked  and  Lincoln  gave  him  his  deserved  commission.  Very  Fine  and  exhibitable, 
documenting  how  a  field  officer  could  receive  a  promotion  to  become  a  general.  Historical 6,750. 
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President  Lincoln  and  the  Insanity  Defense 


The  preceding  issue  of  Lincoln  Lore  showed  that  Abraham 
Lincoln,  as  a  lawyer  in  Illinois,  was  quite  familiar  with  the 
insanity  defense.  He  lost  the  Wyant  case  when  Leonard  Swett 
successfully  invoked  the  insanity  defense  for  his  client,  and  he 
soon  thereafter  recommended  Swett  to  a  friend  in  need  of  a 
lawyer  to  argue  the  insanity  defense  for  his  son. 

When  he  became  President  of  the  United  States,  Lincoln  did 
not  leave  such  criminal  matters  behind  him  and  devote  his 
energies  entirely  to  war  and  emancipation.  Criminal  justice 
was  still  an  occasional  concern  for  Lincoln  because  of  the 
President's  pardoning  power.  In  such  cases  as  came  to  his 
attention    as    President,    Lincoln   carefully   saw   to   it  that 


defendants  of  questionable  mental  health  were  provided  the 
opportunity  to  prove  that  their  mental  condition  absolved  them 
of  responsibility  for  their  crimes. 

On  August  3,  1863,  Lincoln  wrote  Major  General  John  G. 
Foster  at  Fort  Monroe,  Virginia,  instructing  him  to  send  him 
the  transcript  of  the  trial  of  Dr.  David  M.  Wright,  if  the  doctor 
"has  been,  or  shall  be  convicted."  Within  the  week,  Lincoln 
received  a  letter  from  Senator  Lemuel  J.  Bowden,  representing 
the  loyal  government  of  Virginia,  asking  the  President  to  let 
him  know  when  the  transcript  was  received.  Bowden  wanted 
Lincoln  then  to  fix  a  day  when  he  and  other  Virginians  "may 
appear  before  you  and  present  the  mass  of  testimony  which  has 
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FIGURE  1.  Hangings  of  civilians  sentenced  to  death  by  military  commissions  were  not  uncommon  in  slave  states. 
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been  taken  to  prove  the  insanity  of  Doctor  Wright,  and  also  to 
present  such  statements  in  regard  to  the  manner  of  conducting 
his  trial,  and  to  the  facilities  afforded  him  for  making  anything 
like  a  fair  defense,  as  the  facts  of  the  case  will  justify."  On  the 
28th  Lincoln  was  "ready  to  hear  them." 

The  gentlemen  from  Virginia  apparently  came  to 
Washington  right  away,  and  what  they  told  Lincoln  must  have 
been  something  like  this.  David  M.  Wright  was  a  respected 
physician  who  had  practiced  in  Norfolk,  Virginia,  since  1854. 
Born  in  North  Carolina,  he  was  a  medical  graduate  from  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  He  had  a  son  in  the  Confederate 
service  from  whom  he  had  not  heard  since  the  Battle  of 
Gettysburg,  July  1-3,  1863.  On  July  11th  at  4:00  in  the 
afternoon,  Dr.  Wright  encountered  Lieutenant  Anson  L. 
Sanborn  on  Main  Street  in  Norfolk.  The  lieutenant  was 
marching  at  the  head  of  a  column  of  the  First  U.S.  Colored 
Volunteers.  Wright  ran  to  his  home,  got  a  pistol,  and  insulted 
the  lieutenant.  Sanborn  declared  the  doctor  under  arrest,  and 
Wright  shot  him  twice  at  point-blank  range.  Sanborn  died  and 
the  provost  marshal  arrested  Wright.  He  was  tried  by  a 
military  commission  which  refused  to  allow  an  insanity 
defense,  despite  evidence  that  Dr.  Wright  was  noted  for  giving 
very  peculiar  prescriptions  for  his  patients,  that  he  was  under 
the  strain  of  worry  about  his  son,  and  that  his  very  moderate 
political  views  were  inadequate  to  account  for  his  sudden 
decision  to  murder  the  leader  of  some  black  troops  in  Virginia. 
The  commission  convicted  him  of  murder  and  sentenced  him  to 
hang. 

President  Lincoln  was  not  about  to  condone  an  execution  pre- 
scribed by  a  military  commission  which  followed  no  prescribed 
laws  and  which  denied  the  defendant  one  of  the  standard  pro- 
tections of  the  law.  He  thought  immediately  of  getting  Dr. 
Charles  H.  Nichols  of  the  Government  Asylum  for  the  Insane, 
in  Washington,  to  review  the  case,  but  Secretary  of  State 
William  H.  Seward  informed  the  President  on  September  2nd 
that  Nichols's  "surroundings  are  so  disloyal  as  to  shake  public 
confidence  in  himself."  Seward  recommended  Dr.  John  P.  Gray 
of  Utica,  New  York,  instead. 

William  H.  Seward  had  a  commendable  record  on  issues 
involving  insanity.  As  early  as  1843,  his  interest  in  the  plight  of 
the  insane  was  well  enough  known  that  Dorothea  Lynde  Dix, 
the  famous  reformer,  came  to  Auburn,  New  York,  Seward's 
home  town,  to  seek  advice  on  her  campaign  to  improve  the 
treatment  of  the  mentally  ill.  In  1846  he  defended  Henry  Wyatt, 
a  Negro  accused  of  murder,  on  the  grounds  that  he  was  insane. 
He  lost  the  case,  and  Wyatt  was  sentenced  to  hang.  He  also 
defended  a  more  sensational  murderer,  William  Freeman,  also 
a  Negro,  who  slayed  four  people  in  an  innocent  farmer's  home 
in  1846.  Seward  also  invoked  the  insanity  defense  in  this  case, 
and  he  and  the  opposing  counsel,  Democratic  politician  John 
Van  Buren  (son  of  the  President),  called  numerous  doctors  to 
testify.  The  jury  found  Freeman  guilty.  The  New  York  Supreme 
Court  later  overturned  both  verdicts. 

Dr.  John  P.  Gray  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  specialists  in 
mental  medicine  in  the  country.  Seward  knew  him  as  the  Super- 
intendent of  the  Utica  State  Asylum  and  consultant  to  the  state 
asylum  for  the  criminally  insane  in  Auburn,  but  he  was  also  edi- 
tor of  the  American  Journal  of  Insanity,  the  official  organ  of  the 
nineteenth-century  equivalent  of  the  American  Psychiatric 
Association.  He  frequently  testified  in  trials  involving  persons 
who  claimed  to  be  insane. 

On  September  10th  President  Lincoln  assigned  Dr.  Gray  his 
duties  in  the  Wright  case.  The  doctor  was  to  go  to  Fort  Monroe 
"and  take  in  writing  all  evidence  which  may  be  offered  on 
behalf  of  Dr.  Wright  and  against  him,  and  any,  in  addition, 
which  you  may  find  within  your  reach,  and  deem  pertinent;  all 
said  evidence  to  be  directed  to  the  question  of  Dr.  Wright's 
sanity  or  insanity,  and  not  to  any  other  questions;  you  to 
preside,  with  power  to  exclude  evidence  which  shall  appear  to 
you  clearly  not  pertinent  to  the  question."  The  key  phrase  may 
well  have  been  "you  to  preside";  Lincoln  was  giving  this  case 
strictly  a  civilian  review.  He  did  not  want  to  follow  the  rules  of  a 
military  commission.  The  commanding  officer  at  Fort  Monroe 
was  to  have  an  officer  present  to  act  "as  Judge  Advocate  or 
Prossecuting  Attorney,"  but  otherwise  he  was  to  assist  Gray 


and  be  sure  to  notify  Senator  Bowden  or  one  of  his  Virginia 
associates. 

Dr.  Gray  called  thirteen  witnesses  for  Wright  and  thirteen  for 
the  government,  and  he  interviewed  Dr.  Wright  for  about  two 
hours.  He  learned  a  great  deal  about  this  curious  murderer.  As  a 
boy,  Wright  had  had  a  horror  of  blood  and  could  not  shoot 
birds;  yet  he  became  a  physician.  Early  in  his  life,  he  had  rather 
Northern  ideas  about  slavery,  especially  for  a  man  born  and 
raised  in  North  Carolina.  He  owned  a  few  slaves  himself  but 
allowed  them  to  select  new  masters  and  sold  all  of  them. 

Later,  Dr.  Wright  changed  his  mind,  deciding  that  slavery 
was  in  accordance  with  the  scriptures  and  best  suited  the  true 
welfare  of  the  black  race.  He  had  Negro  servants  by  the  time  of 
the  Civil  War  and  a  farm  in  North  Carolina  which  was  worked 
by  slaves.  He  was  consistently  kind  to  his  servants.  When, 
because  of  the  proximity  of  Federal  troops,  most  servants  were 
leaving  their  masters,  Dr.  Wright  called  his  together,  told  them 
he  could  not  really  blame  them  for  wanting  to  leave,  and  said 
that  any  who  did  not  fare  well  on  their  own  could  come  back  to 
him.  He  had  an  agent  give  his  superannuated  housekeeper 
meat  twice  a  week  until  she  could  maintain  herself  financially. 
His  slaves  in  North  Carolina  chose  to  remain  on  the  plantation 
as  slaves. 

In  politics,  Dr.  Wright  had  been  a  Whig  and  was  thought  of  in 
the  1850s  as  a  Union  man.  Gradually  he  became  more  Southern 
in  feeling  and  eventually  voted  for  Virginia's  secession, 
claiming  that  the  act  would  save  the  Union  by  restoring  it  to  its 
proper  basis.  When  the  Yankees  took  Norfolk,  he  counselled 
"dignified  non-intercourse,  and  abstaining  from  all  violence." 
He  kept  at  his  practice  and  showed  no  particular  animosity 
toward  black  soldiers,  though  he  thought  arming  the  Negroes  a 
great  wrong. 
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FIGURE  2.  William  H.  Seward  was  among  the  most 
celebrated  lawyers  of  Lincoln's  day.  His  defenses  of 
black  clients  should  be  famous  not  only  for  the  color  of 
the  client  but  also  for  the  use  of  the  insanity  defense. 
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FIGURE  3.  Fort  Delaware  was  one  of  the  infamous  "Bastilles  of  the  North."  Along  with  the  occasional  newspaper 
editors  and  Democratic  politicians,  they  usually  contained  deserters,  spies,  blockade  runners,  and  a  few  lunatics. 


Dr.  Wright  had  been  on  the  way  home  to  prepare  for  his  daily 
patient  visitation  when  he  saw  Lieutenant  Sanborn  and  his 
black  soldiers.  He  was  seized  with  an  "uncontrollable  impulse" 
to  kill  Sanborn.  After  the  deed  was  done,  Dr.  Wright  attempted 
to  help  Sanborn  medically  and  apparently  expressed  a  wish 
that  the  soldiers  would  bayonet  him  for  his  deed. 

Wright  was  not  a  church  member,  but  he  had  long  read 
prayers  to  his  family.  After  his  incarceration,  he  was  baptised 
and  received  in  the  church. 

Dr.  Gray  decided  that  Wright  may  have  acted  under  an  "un- 
controllable" impulse  but  not  under  an  insane  impulse.  He 
noted  that  a  government  chemist  found  nothing  bizarre  about 
the  doctor's  prescriptions.  Gray  cited  the  facts  that  Wright  had 
no  hallucinations  and  no  previous  symptoms  of  insanity  as 
evidence  that  the  murder  was  a  deliberate  act.  And  Dr.  Gray 
stated  flatly  that  latent  insanity  which  suddenly  appears  does 
not  disappear  immediately  after  the  first  insane  act.  Dr.  Wright 
had  appeared  perfectly  sane  in  his  interview  with  Gray  and 
throughout  his  confinement  after  the  crime. 

On  October  23, 1863,  David  M.  Wright  was  hanged.  President 
Lincoln  had  done  all  he  could. 

It  was  not  the  last  time  Lincoln  would  consult  Dr.  Gray.  On 
March  7,  1864,  the  President  received  the  papers  on  the  court 
martial  of  Lorenzo  C.  Stewart  (alias  Shear),  a  private  in  the 
Fourteenth  New  York  Artillery.  Stewart  had  been  convicted  of 
desertion  and  murder  (poisoning  soldiers).  Lincoln  asked 
Judge  Advocate  General  Joseph  Holt  for  a  report  on  the  case 
and  on  April  14th  approved  the  execution,  which  was  to  occur 
on  the  22nd.  A  petition  for  clemency  from  citizens  of  Elmira, 
New  York,  was  apparently  received  in  Washington  on  the  14th. 
It  must  have  alleged  insanity  as  a  mitigating  factor,  and 
Lincoln  apparently  postponed  the  execution.  On  the  25th  he 
wrote  Dr.  Gray  again. 

President  Lincoln  gave  Gray  precisely  the  same  instructions 


he  had  given  in  the  previous  case,  The  result  for  Private 
Stewart  was  different,  however.  On  January  25, 1865,  Lincoln 
commuted  his  sentence  to  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary  at 
hard  labor  for  ten  years. 

On  his  last  birthday,  President  Lincoln  again  considered 
insanity  as  a  mitigating  factor  in  the  case  of  a  man  sentenced 
by  court  martial,  or,  more  likely,  military  commission.  Dr. 
Edward  Worrell,  a  citizen  of  Delaware,  had  been  sentenced  to 
imprisonment  for  one  year  for  aiding  a  prisoner  to  escape  from 
Fort  Delaware,  one  of  the  notorious  "Bastilles  of  the  North." 
The  records  are  fragmentary,  but,  apparently,  on  evidence 
presented  by  Judge  George  P.  Fisher  that  Dr.  Worrell  was 
"partially  insane,"  Lincoln  had  him  discharged  from  Fort 
Delaware. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  good  lawyer  and  a  humane  man,  but 
he  was  not  a  philosopher  of  jurisprudence.  He  sought  justice  in 
the  practical  ways  defined  by  existing  laws.  The  insanity 
defense  was  a  part  of  the  legal  system  within  which  he 
practiced  as  an  attorney  and  which  he  administered  as 
President.  With  considerable  vagueness  and  without,  as  yet,  a 
great  deal  of  philosophical  exegesis,  that  legal  system 
recognized  the  injustice,  as  William  H.  Seward  put  it  in  his  rare 
eloquence  in  defense  of  William  Freeman,  "of  trying  a  maniac 
as  a  malefactor."  Lincoln,  as  his  law  partner  William  H. 
Herndon  recalled,  "was  a  very  patient  man  generally,  but  if  you 
wished  to  be  cut  off  at  the  knee,  just  go  at  Lincoln  with  ab- 
stractions, glittering  generalities,  indefiniteness,  mistiness  of 
idea  or  expression."  He  "never  undertook  to  fathom  the 
intricacies  of  psychology,"  and  applied  "his  powers  in  the  field 
of  the  practical."  Common  sense  told  him  that  insane  acts  were 
innocent  acts.  As  a  lawyer  he  embraced  the  insanity  defense 
when  it  seemed  proper.  He  had  more  power  as  President,  and  he 
supplied  an  insanity  defense  when  courts  failed  to.  There  was  no 
other  way  to  serve  the  cause  of  justice  properly. 


Buried  treasure  at  Fort  Mifflin 


AKIRA  SUWA  /  Inquirer  Staff  Photographer 

Forl  Mifflin  caretaker  Wayne  Srby  emerges  from  the  underground  jail  cell  he  stumbled  on  this  month.  He 
found  artifacts  and  inscriptions  of  William  Howe,  a  decorated  Civil  War  soldier  who  was  hanged  here. 


IMOfJ 


By  Edward  Colimore 

INQUIRER  STAFF  WRITER 

Caretaker  Wayne  Irby  was  mowing  the  grass  at 
Fort  Mifflin  this  month  when  he  was  literally  swal- 
lowed up  by  the  history  of  the  place  —  up  to  his 
knees. 

Irby  "turned  the  mower  loose"  just  as  the 
ground  collapsed  beneath  him. 

Curious,  he  shoveled  aside  a  few  feet  of  earth 
over  the  next  couple  of  days  and  made  a  stunning 
discovery:  a  tunnel  and  a  two-room  jail  cell  recall- 
ing the  sad  tale  of  a  decorated  Civil  War  soldier,  a 
murder,  clemency  pleas  to  President  Lincoln,  and 
the  only  execution  at  the  fort. 

The  barred  cell  at  casemate  No.  11  once  be- 
longed to  convicted  killer  William  H.  Howe  before 
he  was  hanged  Aug.  26,  1864. 

One  hundred  forty-two  years  later  —  almost  to 
the  day  of  Howe's  hanging  —  Irby  pointed  a  flash- 
light above  a  doorway  and  eyed,  with  surprise,  a 
name,  both  handwritten  and  printed:  W.H.  Howe. 

On  a  door  nearby  was  another  message:  Shun 
See  FORT  M1FFLM  on  B5 


A  chamber  pot  was  among  artifacts  found  in  the  cell. 
Howe  distinguished  himself  at  Fredericksburg. 


h 


Contact  Fort  Mifflin  at  215-685-4167  or 

online  at  http://fortmifflin.com/pn/ 

index. php.  Also,  at  lorraine.irby@phila.gov. 
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Caretaker 
stumbles 
on  buried 
jail  cell 


FORT  MIFFLIN  from  Bl 
this  pZace,  oh  man,  whom  soever 
thou  art. 

"Finding  the  rooms  was  very 
exciting,"  said  Irby,  55,  who  on 
Friday  stood  in  the  cell  Uttered 
with  bottles,  a  tin  cup,  a  plate,  a 
chamber  pot,  a  cannon  vent 
pick,  and  many  other  artifacts. 
■  "But  the  name  identified  the 
rooms  with  a  function  and  per- 
sonality. It  gave  them  a  story 
and  took  it  from  a  great  thing  to 
a  fantastic  thing." 

Historians  and  fort  officials 
were  thrilled. 

The  site,  where  a  few  hun- 
dred patriots  braved  a  British 
bombardment  during  the  Revo- 
lution and  where  Civil  War  de- 
serters were  held,  is  off  the  beat- 
en path  for  tourists,  next  to  Phil- 
adelphia International  Airport 
—  and  now  hopes  to  capitalize 
on  Irby's  propitious  accident. 

William  Mifflin,  a  descendant 
of  the  fort's  18th-century  com- 
mandant Thomas  Mifflin  and 
member  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  Fort  Mifflin  on  the  Dela- 


AKIRA  SUWA  /  Inquirer  Staff  Photographer 

Rainny  Truscott  (right)  stands  in  a  small  tunnel  leading  to  the  underground  cell  at  Fort  Mifflin.  With  her 
is  volunteer  Scott  Oynch.  The  find  resurrected  the  tale  of  a  Civil  War  soldier  executed  there. 


ware,  called  the  find  remark- 
able, "another  significant  chap- 
ter in  the  fort's  long  history." 
|  "It  not  only  gives  us  one  more 
educational  and  interpretive  op- 
portunity —  but  it's  entertain- 
ing," he  said  before  ducking 
down  a  small,  muddy  hole  that 
opened  into  the  runnel. 

Jim  Mosetter,  former  presi- 
dent of  the  Fort  Mifflin  Histori- 
cal Society,  who  thought  he  had 
seen  eveiything  after  more  than 
three  decades  of  volunteering 
there,  said  he  hoped  more  visi- 
tors would  now  be  drawn  to  the 
site.  "This  is  colossal,"  he  said. 
"Why  it  wasn't  discovered  or  re- 
searched before,  I  don't  know." 

Historian  and  author  Andy 
Waskie,  a  Temple  University 
professor  who  teaches  Civil 
War  history  and  languages,  pro- 
vided some  perspective  on  the 
nature  of  the  discovery: 

"Of  all  the  thousands  of  pris- 
oners —  Union  and  Confederate 
—  held  at  Fort  Mifflin,  to  have  a 
direct  connection  to  one  individ- 
ual, who  was  under  sentence  of 
death,  is  astounding." 

Howe,  a  Union  soldier  of  Ger- 
man descent,  had  distinguished 
himself  during  the  Battle  of  Fre- 
dericksburg on  Dec.  13,  1862; 

"He  was  a  war  hero,"  said  Lee 
Anderson,  director  of  public 
programming  at  the  fort.  "He 
picked  up  the  standard  and 
went  forward;  he  rallied  the 
troops,  and  they  followed  him." 


Wounded  in  the  fight,  suffer- 
ing from  severe  dysentery  and 
depressed  by  the  loss  of  friends 
and  separation  from  his  wife  in 
Perkiomenville,  Montgomery 
County,  Howe  later  deserted  and 
returned  home  to  recuperate. 

An  enrolling  officer,  Abraham 
Bertolet,  and  two  provost  mar- 
shals later  went  to  Howe's  house 
to  arrest  him,  and  a  gun  battle 
ensued.  Witnesses  said  Howe 
fired  a  rifle  from  an  upper  win- 
dow of  the  house,  killing  Bertolet. 

The  soldier  surrendered,  was 
convicted  of  murder  and  was 
sentenced  to  death  by  hanging. 
He  was  held  at  Fort  Mifflin  and 
escaped,  possibly  from  the  new- 
ly discovered  cell. 

On  Friday,  Irby,  the  fort's 
projects  manager,  pointed  out  a 
window,  with  a  wire-mesh 
screen  and  bars  removed,  allow- 
ing access  to  a  large  ventilation 
shaft  that  could  have  provided 
the  escape  route.  "The  bars  are 
still  lying  there,"  he  said. 

Howe  was  recaptured,  then 
transferred  to  the  more  secure 
Moyamensing  Prison  on  11th 
Street  in  South  Philadelphia. 


His  former  commanding  offic- 
er, Gen.  St.  Clair  A  Mulholland, 
a  Medal  of  Honor  recipient, 
wrote  to  President  Lincoln,  seek- 
ing clemency  for  the  soldier. 

Howe  also  wrote  to  Lincoln,  try- 
ing to  put  the  best  face  on  the 
desertion  and  shooting  incident. 
The  President  declined  to  pardon 
him,  and  Howe  was  hanged  at  the 
fort  between  the  arsenal  and  the 
sutler  building  (where  civilians 
sold  goods  to  troops),  which  still 
stand. 

"They  were  making  an  exam- 
ple of  him  and  wanted  everyone 
to  have  the  optimal  view,"  said 
Anderson,  who  also  explored 
the  cell,  located  next  to  an  1875 
powder  magazine  once  used  for 
early  torpedo  research. 

Howe's  wife  wanted  to  bury 
her  husband  at  Keelor's  Church 
in  Obelisk,  Pa.,  but  the  elders 
declined  to  have  a  deserter  bur- 
ied in  sanctified  ground.  He 
was  interred  near  a  stone  fence 
at  his  house. 

To  see  the  cell  where  Howe 
was  held,  fort  officials  literally 
crawled  through  a  small  hole 
and  passed  through  two  door- 
ways in  the  tunnel  that  led  to  a 
doorway  of  the  cell.  The  case- 
mate was  built  in  1798  to  store 
military  supplies  but  Was  later 
used  to  jail  deserters. 

One  of  the  19th-century  mes- 
sages written  on  doors  in  the 
tunnel  said  To  be  good  is  to  be 


happy.  Another  was  partly  inde-  Natchez,  Miss.,  resident  whose 

cipherable:  The  appointed  time  misstep  put  him  in  the  spot- 

of  my  sojourn  will  be  ...  my  re-  light,  has  been  getting  both  con- 

lease  from  March  1,  1864.  gratulations   and  kidding.  Al- 

William  Mifflin  said  he  had  ready  called  Mr.  Fort  Mifflin, 

contacted  city  and  state  officials  he's  now  taken  on  a  new  moni- 

as  well  as  the  University  of  Penn-  ker  with  friends  and  colleagues: 

sylvania  to  report  the  find  and  Indiana  Jones. 

seek  advice  and  help  in  preserv-  -L— 

ing  the  site  and  its  artifacts.  Contact  staff  writer  Edward 

"The  fort  is  one  of  Philadelphia's  Colimore  at  856-779-3833  or 

important  historic  assets   and  ecolimore@phillynews.com.  To 

should  be  preserved,"  he  said.  comment,  or  to  ask  a  question.^  go 

Meanwhile,    Irby,   a   former  to  http://go.philly.com/askcolimore. 


LINCOLN  IN  DANGER 


Brave    Under    Fire,    the    Presi- 
dent Later  Rallied  His  Com- 
panion Unmercifully. 


AID   FOR  A   LOVE-LORN   GIRL 


Her    Appeal    Is    Heard,    and    Soldier 

Lover,   by    Executive's  Order, 

Is     Sent     Forthwith. 


Here  are  four  new  stories  relating  to 
the  last  months  of  the  life  uf  Lincoln, 
told  by  O.  D.  Madge,  now  the  head  of 
a  department  of  the  customs  here. 
Madge  was  a  member  of  the  Twenty- 
■econd  Regiment,  Pennsylvania  Volun- 
teers, and  was  detailed  in  the  latter 
part  of  1SG4  to  the  staff  of  Adjt.  Gen. 
A.  D.  Townsend  In  the  War  Department 
Under  Secretary  E.  M.  Stanton.  Madge 
saw  President  Lincoln  almost  daily  in 
the  closing  months  of  his  Administration, 
■ometimes  in  the  White  House,  but 
more  frequently  in  the, War  Department, 
where  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  make  early  morning  visits  to 
■atisfy  his  impatience  for  the  "  latest 
news  from  the  front." 

According  to  tradition,  when  President 
Lincoln  visited  the  troops  at  the  front 
he  was  guarded  from  every  dan- 
ger, but  there  was  one  time,  says 
Madge,  when  he  was  under  fire  from 
.  a  small  Confederate  battery.  Had  the 
public  known  .  of  this  at  the  time  the 
.nation  would  have  been  alarmed,  and 
lor  reasons  of  State  the  news  was  sup- 
pressed by  the  War  Department.  In 
describing  the  incident  Madge  says  : 

"  Lincoln  was  on  his  way  to  see  Gen. 
Grant  when  he  was  fired  upon.  Grant 
and  his  army  were  encamped  near 
Petersburg,  Va.  Lincoln  invited  a  civil- 
ian friend  to  accompany  him,  William 
Chadwick,  who  was  then  the  manager 
of  the  old  Willard  Hotel.  Chadwick 
was  one  of  Lincoln's  most  sincere  ad- 
mirers in  Washington,  and  a  warm 
friendship  existed  between  them.  They 
departed  with  a  small  guard  on  board 
a  light-draught  steamer,  selected  by  the 
President,  who  desired  to  approach  as 
closely  as  safety  would  permit  the  Kich- 
mond  side  of   the  river  en  route. 

"When  the  little  vessel  was  seen  Dy 
the  commander  of  a  masked  battery  ne 
directed  a  score  of  shots  at  her,  though 
lie  was  probably  unaware  that  the  ves- 
sel had  so  distinguished  a  passenger. 
At  the  first  indication  of  hostilities 
Chadwick  disappeared,  which  Lincoln 
smilingly  observed  from  his  position  on 
deck,  but  he  made  no  comment.  Two  of 
the  shots  went  through  the  side  of  thr 
steamer,  some  distance  from  where  the 
President  stood,  and  others  went  over 
without  doing  further  damage. 

"  The  boats  comprising  the  escort 
quickly  slipped  between  the  steamer  and 
the  battery  and  the  steamer  was  headed 
cut  of  the  danger  zone.  Officers  of  the 
army  and  navy  arranged  a  dinner  that 
night  in  honor  of  the  visit  of  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief.  After  Lincoln  and 
others  had  spoken,  the  President  again 
arose  and  announced  that  he  wished  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Officers  to  a 
heroic  civilian  '  who  had  risked  his 
life  in  accompanying  him  to  the  from, 
and  ho  turned  and  pointed  at  Chad- 
wick. 

"'I  am  debating  whether  to  appoint 
him  an  Admiral  or  a  General,'  he  began. 
Then,  perceiving  the  embarrassment  of 
Chadwick,   he  added: 

"  '  By  the  way,  Chadwick,  where  were 
you  to-day  during  our  engagement?  1 
missed  iou  all  at  once.' 

"  '  Oh  1-I-er-oh,  yes,  Mr.  President, 
J.  was  thttre,  stammered  Chadwick.  lie 
blushed  with  confusion  at  the  laughter 
or  Ue  officers,  most  of  whom  slyly  had 
taken  note  at  the  time  of  hi,s  wild  and 
frantic    leaps    across    the    deck    of    the 


■' What*  part  of  the  boat? '  asked 
Lincoln. 

"  '  Well,  being  a  non-combatant,  Mr. 
President,  and  not  wishing  to  be  In  the 
way,  I  concluded  the  best  place  for  me 
was  in  the  cabin.' 

"  '  What    part   of   the    cabin?  ' 

"  Chadwick  appeared  pained  at  the 
persistence  of  his  inquisitor.  Finally 
he    answered: 

"  '  As  the  shot  went  through  I 
thought  the  safest  place  was  under  the 
table.' 

"'A  table  isn't  much  protection;  you 
ehould  have  gone  below  the  water  line,' 
suggested  Lincoln. 

"  '  To  tell  the  truth,  Mr.  President, 
that's  where  I  was  when  the  other  shots 
came;  I  was  down  in  the  hold,  and  was 
nearly  drowned   in  the  bilge-water.' 

Help  for  a  Crippled  SoJdler. 

"  In  the  Fall  of  18G4  the  President  and 
his  family  stayed  much  longer  than 
usual  at  their  Summer  home,  a  cottage 
near  the  Soldiers'  Home,  and  the  White 
House  was  open  only  for  official  busi- 
ness. Usually  the  'common  people,' 
as  the  President  liked  to  refer  to  his 
friends  of  the  public  generally,  waited 
to  see  him  each  morning  on  the  walk 
which  extended  across  the  White  House 
grounds  from  Pennsylvania  Avenue  and 
Fourteenth  Street  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment  Building  at  Seventeenth  Strict. 

"While  walking  behind  the  President  | 
one  morning  toward  the  War  Depart- 
ment, after  ne  had  dismissed  his  cav- 
alry escort,  I  noticed  a  young  soldier 
salute  him  with  his  left  hand,  in  winch 
he  clutched  a  paper  that  he  held  out 
to  the  President.  The  right  sleeve  of 
the  youiiL'  soldier's  coat  was  empty. 

"  '  Where  did  you  lose  your  arm?  ' 
asked  Lincoln. 
"'At  Fredericksburg,  Sir.' 
"  '  That  battle  was  fought  some  davs 
ago."  commented  the  President.  The 
soldier,  George  Allison,  member  of  a 
Maine  regiment,  explained  that  he  had 
come  out  of  a  hospital  that  day.  with 
his  discharge  papers.  As  he  could  fight 
no  more,  he  hoped  the  President  would 
give  him  a  job  of  some  kind.  The  Pres- 
ident took  the  papers,  put  on  his  spec- 
tacles, read  slowly,  questioning  the  sol- 
dier occasionally  about  his  personal  his- 
tory, and  then  with  a  stubby  pencil 
Lincoln  prepared  to  indorse  the  papers 
with   some   memorandum. 

"  '  You  may  put  them  on  mv  back. 
Sir.   to   write.'   suggested  the  soldier. 

"  '  This  will  do,'  replied  the  President, 
and  cleverly  balancing  himself  on  one 
foot  he  lifted  his  other  long  leg  until 
his  knee  was  nearly  up  to  his  hip,  and 
thus,  using  his  knee  as  a  desk,  he  leis- 
urely proceeded  to  write  his  order.  I 
and  the  priva<>,  looked  on  in  silent  ad- 
miration at  thlj  remarkable  feat  of  Lin- 
coln, his  ability  to  maintain  his  equilib- 
rium in  a  pos'tlon  so  trying  for  any  one 
but  an  acrobat.  I  confess  that  1  tried 
many  times  later  to  imitate  the  Presi- 
dents improvised  desk,  but  after  many 
falls,  bumps,  and  bruises  r  was  com- 
pelled to  admit  Otefeat.  And  I  was  young 
and  active  in  those  days.  I  concluded 
that  this  was  a  backwoods  trick  the 
Pies  dent  had  acquired  In  his  boyhood 
and  had^never  forgotten. 

"Lincoln  returned  the  paper,  and  with 
a  smile  and  a  word  of  encouragement 
to  the  soldier  he  continued  to  the  War 
Department.  Taking  the  paper  from 
the  soldier,  this  was  what  I  found  th*re 
by  Lincoln: 

The     Honorable    Secretary    of    War    will 
please   give   this    mun   a   place 

A.    LINCOLN. 

"A    place   as    messenger  was   provided 
immediately    for    the    crippled    soldier. 
His    Courtesy    Illustrated. 

"  President  Lincoln  had  escorted  sev- 
eral women  to  their  carriage  In  front 
of  the  White  House  one  day  in  October, 
1804,  and  was  returning  to  his  busy 
office,  where  numerous  persons  waited 
conferences  with  him,  when  he  chanced 
to  notice  an  elderly  man  and  woman 
walking  feebly  toward  the  entrance  of 
the  Executive  Mansion.  The  President 
went  forward  and  met  them  and  assisted 
them  up  the  steps  of  the  veranda.  They 
introduced  themselves  us  Mr.  and  Mrs 
Ldward  Wordell  of  'Southern  lllino's  ' 
Mrs.  Wordell  was  75  and  her  husband 
nearly  80.  She  explained  that  they  were 
making  their  first  visit  to  Washington 
Ju.st    to   see   the   President." 

"The  President  smiled  kindly  down 
and  regarded  them  with  sympathetic  in- 
terest. The  words  '  Southern  Illinois  " 
also  appealed  to  him,  no  doubt,  and  so 
important  personages  were  kept  wail- 
ing ft  long  time  while  he  chatted  with 
tho  visitors.  He  laughed  with  Ihein 
about  their  gossip  of  '  way  back  home  ' 
and    finally    suggested    that    they    go    in 


protested  that  they  were  '  bothering  him 
too  much.' 

"  But  Lincoln  would  not  permit  them 
to  decide  the  matter.  With  a  lew  words 
he  banished  their  scruples  and  seeming- 
ly made  them  believe  they  were  doing 
him  a  favor  by  accepting  his  invitation. 
Perhaps  he  considered  that  particular 
visit  a  favor,  for  they  were  asking  noth- 
ing and  were  paying  honest  tribute  to 
his  personality. 

"  Stepping  between  them,  as  they 
stood  hesitating  and  undecided,  the. 
President  gently  placed  the  right  hand 
of  the  old  lady  on  his  left  arm,  looked 
tenderly  upon  her  wistful  face  and 
smiled  until  she  glanced  up  with  an 
answering  smile.  Then  he  turned  to 
the  old  man,  tucked  the  latter's  lett  arm 
beneath  his  own,  gave  him  a  nod  and 
a  smile  and  without  further  ceremony 
he  escorted  them  through  the  portals 
of  the  White  House.  To  keep  step  with 
the  halting  pace  of  his  guests  the 
President  had  to  bend  his  shoulders  and 
his   legs   to  a   ludicrous  degree. 

''  In  January,  18H5,  when  the  army 
was  before  Petersburg,  there  came 
through  the  War  Department  an  en- 
velope marked  '  private  '  and  addressed 
simplv  '  For  the  President.'  It  con- 
tained a  long  and  circumstantial  letter 
written  by  a  young  woman  in  a  Penn- 
sylvania town,  who  pleaded  that  the 
President  ignore  army  regulations  and 
give  an  order  for  the  return  of  her 
promised  husband,  Sergeant  Grigson, 
of  the  140th  Regiment,  Pennsylvania 
Volunteers.  She  was  ill  and  wished  to 
be  married,  fearing  that  she  might  not 
recover.  The  writer  promised  that  if 
her  wish  were  granted  she  would  send 
her  husband  back  at  once  to  continue 
to  fight  for  his  country,  whether  she 
should   live   or   die. 

"  Though  the  President  had  little  time 
for  sentiment  in  those  busy  and  trying 
days  of  his  Administration,  he  neverthe- 
less read  this  communication  very  care- 
fully. Then  he  indorsed  it  witli  these 
words: 

The     Honorable     Secretary    of    War    will 
send  this  man  to  her  by  all   means. 

A.    LINCOLN. 

"  Col.  Beaver,  afterward  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania,  was  the  commanding  of- 
ficer of  the  regiment  to  which  the  Ser- 
geant was  attached.  1  received  the 
order  from  Secretary  Stanton  carrying 
out  the  President's  wishes  and  sent  it 
to  Col.  Beaver,  who  relieved  the  Ser- 
geant the  same  day  and  told  him  to 
report  to  his  '  sweetheart  for  further 
orders.'  " 
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•teamer  when  the   firwt.  shot  hit  her..     *nd  rest  untu  lu«cheoa  was  ready.  They 


DID  NOT  KNOW  I.INOOI.N. 


Pension  Office  Clerk  Ignored  the   Presi- 
dent When  He  Called. 

During  the  early  weeks  of  his  occu- 
pation of  the  White  House  Lincoln 
often  found  time  for  an  unannounced 
visit  to  one  of  the  departments,  in 
the  discharge  of  some  helpful  -  task 
which  he  did  not  elect  to  intrust  to 
others.  It  was  an  errand  of  this  sort 
which,  one  hot  afternoon  in  the  earl 
summer  of  1861,  caused  his  unexpecte 
appearance  at  the  headquarters 
General  Winfleld  Scott.  He  looked 
picture  of  weariness  and  disgust,  an 
without  waiting  for  the  general" 
welcome  him,  sank  heavily  into  th 
first  chair  to  which  he  came. 

"Keep  your  seat,  general/'  saidthi 
President,  as,  with  a  huge  bandann; 
he  wiped  the  dust  and  moisture  froaij 
his  face.  "It  is  too  hot  to  stand  ;ott 
ceremony.  I  have  only  dropped  in  tctj 
tell  you  that  I  have  learned  somethingl 
new  today." 

"What  is  that,  Mr.  President?"  ask| 
ed   General    Scott,   a   look  of  surpris 
still  lingering  on  his  face. 

"That  it  is  a  great  thing  to  be  an  o 
fice  holder,"  Mr.  Lincoln  went  oi 
"Since  9  o'clock  this  morning  I  ha: 
been  trying  my  best  to  get  an  audlentf 
with  a  clerk  in  the  pension  office,  biS 
without  success.  I  have  been  upstairs 
and  downstairs,  from  the  ground  floor 
to  the  attic,  half  a  dozen  times,  and  t 
am   completely  fagged  out." 

"Pardon  me,  Mr.  President,"  General 
Scott  broke  in,  "but  it  is  rather  an 
uncommon  thing  for  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  become  a  solicito^ 
of  pensions.  When  you  have  any  bus^: 
iness  of  that  kind  demanding  attend 
tion,  send  it  to  me,  and  my  secretary 
here  will  be  glad  to  attend  to  it,  Wit-hsjJ 
out  delay."  .-'•  :lw 

The  secretary  in  question  wasG 
onel,  afterwards  Major-General  Sch; 
ler  Hamilton,  and  it  is  he  who  tells,  t|u 
story.  '■',-..         | 

"I  am  sure  the  claim  is  a  just  one,"(| 
the  President  continued,  unmindjuj^flfl 
the  generals  interruption,  "A  j  - 
gone  over  the  papers  in  the  Se  J^A 
care."    Here  he  drew  a  bulkjo„,„    $ 


"Well,"  said  Hamilton,  "you  have 
got  yourself  into  a  pretty  fix.  That  man 
is  President  Lincoln,  and  I  have  just 
promised  him  I  would  bring  him  an 
answer  from  you  inside  of  haif  au 
hour." 

This  brief  announcement  wrought 
an  instant  change  in  the  pension  office. 
Bells  were  rung  and  heads  of  divisions 
sent  for,  while  clerks  and  messengers 
ran  here  and  there  at  the  seeming 
peril  of  life  and  limb.  Before  the 


bulkj 
from  one  of  his  pockets.  "T 
cant  is  the  widow  of  a  corp<j 


acfca* 


was  killed  by  the  Indians.  ShO*"y 
have  had  her  money  long  ago,     Hf* 
body  seems  to   have  taken  anv  °* 
est  in  the  case.  She  has  been.  hi-e,TT' 
the    White     House     almost    da^ 
weeks.  I  am  resolved  to  wind  thV 
ter  up  one  way  or  another  todf' 
have    promised    the    poor   wom?"; 
answer  at  4  o'clock,  and  she  is? 
Ing  for  me  over  at  the  White  H; 
How  long  do  you  think  it  would  >|8| 
you,    colonel,"    addressing    Hamiltc 
"to  get  this  case  through  the  pensio 
office?" 

"It  should  be  done  in  half  an  hour;" 
replied  Hamilton,  as  he  glanced  over 
the  papers  to  see  if  they  were  in  prop- 
er form. 

"Go  ahead,  my  son,"  said  the  Presi- 
dent, "and  I  will  wait  for  you  here." 

Five  minutes  later  Hamilton  was 
addressing  the  commissioner  of  pen- 
sions. 

"Did  you  see  a  tall,  dark-complex- 
ioned man  here  today?"  he  asked.  "He 
wore  a  linen  duster  and  a  slouch  hat, 
and  was  interested  in  the  pension  of 
a  woman  whose  husband  was  killed  in 
the    Seminole    war." 

"Oh,  yes,  I  remember  the  man,"  was 
the  reply.  "He  said  he  was  a  lawyer 
from  somewhere  out  west. 


i ration  of  the  promised  half-hour,  Ham- 
ilton placed  the  final  papers,  duly 
.signed  and  executed,  in  the  hands  of 
the  President.  He  looked  them  over 
carefully,  to  make  sure  that  they  were 
right,  and  then,  with  a  quizzical  smile, 

^"Can  you  tell  me,  colonel,  how  it  lb 
ihat  I  was  so  long  and  failed,  and  you 
were  so  short  and   succeeded?" 

"To   speak  frankly,   Mr.   President, 
said   Hamilton,   "I   regret   to  say   you 
£re  not  known  by  sight  in  the  pension 
',  office."— Philadelphia    Saturday    Even- 


ing Post. 


